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‘Bhe [Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


“No student can attain his greatest intellectual development who does not 
supplement the experience gained through lecture and textbook with the 


knowledge of what different and perhaps clearer minds have thought upon 
the subject of his study. ... No university can achieve the highest scientific 


{HE LISKAK 


and scholarly distinction that does not, through a great central library, 


furnish its investigators and scholars that quieter, richer background of 


MAY 7: 


accumulated facts and wisdom which often provide the sharpest spur to right 
valuation and creative accomplishment in human life.” 


—Louis R. Witson 799 


Library Needs 


Dublin Review, 1880-1938. $200. 
Library has set complete to 1879. 


Société de linguistique de Paris. 
Bulletin. v. 1-34, 1869-1933. 
$175. 


Attractive upholstered furniture for 
reading lounge on second floor of 


the Library. $400. 


©————_ ¢ 


Tons of Reading 
Early in April, 800 University fresh- 


men entered upon what that esteemed 
North Carolinian, Louis R. Wilson, would 
doubtless call a new phase of their intel- 
lectual development. Each one of the 800 
had been asked to prepare for his instruc- 
tor in English a term paper. Preparation 
began in dead earnest at once, and in ten 
days the pace has not slackened. Just to 
satisfy his curiosity, Olan V. Cook °29, 
Chief of Circulation, checked up recently 
and found that in one day students had 
used 234 tons of reading. But for the 
extra exertions of the freshmen, the ton- 
nage would have been less by about one- 
fourth. 


e 
The Right Book 


A forgotten man—the story goes—once 
stopped a book agent in his tracks by the 
simple declaration, “I gotta book.” The 
freshman has been accustomed to books— 
textbooks, books on reserve, books on open 
shelves, but not until recently has he gone 
in for tons of books. Just any book that 
comes along, he finds, will not do for 
research. He must have the right book or 
the right magazine article. And to get 
what he wants he may have to weed out a 
ton or two, however valuable what he dis- 
cards may be to 799 of the 800. 


Brains and Books 


The brain is allotted a life span of three 
score and ten years. No very definite allot- 
ment seems to have been made for mem- 
ory, possibly because it is, for many, so 
tricky and unreliable. A book, on the other 
hand, is a sort of timeless thing. It en- 
ables a reader to understand the thoughts 
and feelings of a man centuries after his 
brain has ceased to function. Libraries 
exist to bring together within a radius of 
a few feet the best minds of all times and 
allplaces;, A -pertect’ library, In. other 
words, would be one roughly equivalent, 
not to what is known:and remembered by 
one man, but to the memory of mankind. 


W hich Price? 


The greatest scholar holds within his 
mind a mere fragment of the accumulated 
knowledge represented by the great research 
library. Through its doors comes, from 
the four corners of the earth, a costly pro- 
cession of new books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines—the written record of time and ciy- 
ilization marching steadily on. If the 
scholar keeps abreast of developments even 
in his own special field, he must read, read, 


CirRCULATION Desk 


Over this one large desk in the University 
Library circulate tons of books—from the Library 
shelves out to students, faculty, townspeople and 
even out into the state through the Extension 
Division. 
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Recent Gifts 


23 volumes on economics published 
in 1938. Given by the Southern 
Economic Journal, G.'T. Schwen- 
ning, editor. 


11 volumes on the appreciation of 
music. Given by Harold Cone, 
Assistant in the Music Depart- 
ment. 


14 volumes of recent date on reli- 
gion. Given by John A. Park, Jr., 
of Raleigh. 


Lease, Raymond. Natural History 
of Population, Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Given by Charles G. 
Rose of Fayetteville. 

MacMillan, Dougald, comp. Cata- 
logue of the Larpent Plays in the 
Huntington Library, San Ma- 
rino, California, 1939. Given by 
the author. 


read. In addition, he needs to have at 
hand, when he tackles a research problem 
himself, any and every pertinent study 
whether it was published in America in 
1939 or in Germany a hundred years ago. 
His library may have tons of books; but, 
like the freshman, he must have the right 
book. 


Society pays millions of dollars a year 
for its university libraries. It is the price 
paid to make the memory of mankind 
available. It is a very modest price, after 
all. For if one were denied the oppor- 
tunity to communicate with the past 
through the medium of the printed page, 
he should have to trust countless and price- 
less lessons of the past—anaesthesia, vacci- 
nation, the principle of the incandescent 
lamp—to the vagaries of individual mem- 
ories. To keep up with the past and now 
and then to forge ahead of it, man must 
have good libraries and know how to use 
them. 
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Friends of , 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI REVIEW, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hili, May, 1939. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


“The development of printing and book-making not only changed the 
course of civilization, but it is the basis upon which civilization rests. Into 
books is distilled the accumulated wisdom of the ages; they are not merely 
storehouses of wisdom but stimulants to further advances through research. 
The history of the bookis the history of the development of the mind of man.” 


Library Needs 


Publisher’ Weekly, v. 1-23 (1872- 
1882); v. 25-36 (1884-1889). 
$300. 
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The Hanes Memorial 


The outstanding collection in the South 
of material for the study of the origin and 
development of the book has been assem- 
bled at the University Library since April 
5, 1929. On that date the University an- 
nounced that the children of John Wesley 
and Anna Hodgin Hanes had set up, as 
a memorial to their parents, a special fund 
for securing books in this field. The col- 
lection now embraces records spanning 
4,000 years. The earliest specimens are 
baked clay tablets—ancient books written 
by Babylonian hands two full centuries be- 
fore Abraham set out for Canaan, Other 
specimens include an ancient Egyptian 
Book of the Dead written on papyrus, Cop- 
tic ostraka made early in the Christian era, 
and beautifully illuminated manuscripts of 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
Finally, there are the priceless incunabula 
—the first printed books—as well as mas- 
terpieces of the art of printing from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century. 


Literary Forebears 


These costly, hand-picked items have 
been selected partly for the subjects they 
discuss and the authors who wrote them, 
but chiefly because they illustrate, each in 
its own way, phases in the slow develop- 
ment of modern means of communication 
and record. The genealogist would liken 
the Hanes Collection to a family tree with 
this significant difference: the ancestor who 
came to America in the Mayflower or who 
fought in the Norman Conquest can never 
be met in the flesh, whereas literary an- 
cestors—those written and printed records 
which embody the thought and life of the 


past—can, in such a collection, be seen and 


touched and studied. Here awaiting the 
student are books which were scorned by 
the Medicis because they were not-hand- 
written but printed, books which Aldus 
Manutius produced in his effort to place 
the products of the printing press, like the 
Model-T Ford of a later date, within the 
reach of the masses, books which were be- 
ing read when Columbus planned his west- 
ern route to India and when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was being thought 
inte existence. After traveling separate 
paths for centuries, books and their pre- 
decessors in the Hanes Collection have 
thus come together in one place to docu- 
ment and vivify the story of man’s journey 
from an age of stone and clay to an age 
of print. 


In THE Hanes COLLECTION 


Pictured above is a section of the Hanes Col- 
lection of rare and interesting items which illus- 
trate the origin and development of the book. 
The open volume on the table for instance was 
printed in 1492 and is one of 518 volumes 
of incunabula or “cradle books” in the Hanes 
Foundation collection. The Fotndation was es- 
tablished by an original gift of $30,000 by the 
sons and daughters of John Wesley and Anna 
Hodgin Hanes. They are Alex S.?03, Dr. Fred- 
erick M. 703, James G.?09, Robert M. 712, John 
W.?14, Mrs. Robert Lassiter, and Mrs. Thurmond 
Chatham. 


Freperick M. Hanes ’03 
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Recent Gifts 


Twenty volumes on current inter- 
national problems. Given by the 
International Relations Club. 
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A Cultivated Democracy 


The only aristocracy America recognizes 
is that of the mind and heart. A son of 
the poor may—to use President Battle’s 
phrase—rise to the position of the peer if 
he has ability and learns how to use it. In 
assisting American youth to make the most 
of their ability, colleges and universities, 
through their vocational and professional 
courses, their personnel officers, and their 
placement bureaus, render services the prac- 
tical value of which is admitted on all sides. 
But no institution of higher learning is 
content simply to train business and profes- 
sional experts; the hope is that they will also 
be cultivated people, not Philistines. Of 
course there is no formula for that deep 
human understanding, that fine perspective 
which is customarily associated with culti- 
vated people; but breeding—insofar as it 
is not a matter of biology—appears to be 
a sort of inner growth which takes place 


in an atmosphere having certain definite but — 


not easily definable characteristics. “Teach- 
ers of broad humanistic culture help create 
such an atmosphere and their efforts are 
enormously strengthened through the use 
of a collection of books such as that pro- 
vided by the Hanes family. 


e 
A Lasting Memorial 


Monuments take many forms. Those 
erected in brick and stone are among the 
most lasting and are easily seen even by 
the passer-by. But to those who have a 
feeling for the things of the mind, few 
more rewarding opportunities of creating 
lasting memorials are to be found than are 
offered by the great libraries of the state 
and nation. Books and libraries are, after 
all, among the most useful organs of society 
in an age of print. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from Tur ALuMN1 Reyiew, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. June, 1939. 


Leh ke BLE RAN 


The Library 


About Books ank Chapel Aiill 


“T he earliest conception of a University was that of a place in which books 
were actually available for students. That remains the fundamental con- 
ception of a Umiversity. A constant objective of the University of North 
Carolina is to make the University Library not only adequate for a Univer- 
sity community but an example of library administration and service to a 
whole commonwealth.” 


+ — 
Gifts 


Encyclopédie; ou, Dictionnaire 
raisonné des sciences, des arts et des 
métiers; par-une Société de-gens de 
lettres. Paris, Diderot, 1751-77. 35 
vols. This first edition of the famous 
Diderot dictionary is the gift of 
Bowman Gray, Jr. ’?29, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Thomas, A. H., ed. Great Chron- 
icle of London. London, George W. 
Jones, 1938. A folio volume bound 
in crushed levant morocco. One of 
five hundred copies printed for pres- 
entation only, with a special gift 
plate inscribed to the University of 
North Carolina. Given by the Li- 
brary Committee of the Guildhall 
Library of London. 
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Orchids 


One of the projects outlined for the 
alumni at their recent luncheon in Chapel 
Hill by Charles W. Tillett, President of 
the General Alumni Association, is to in- 
form the public in general and the alumni 
in particular about specific things now be- 
ing done by the University. Several illus- 
trations of worthy accomplishments were 
given. Three phases of the Library pro- 
gram were mentioned. One was the un- 
usual North Carolina Collection which has 
for years been developing under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary L. Thornton. Another 
was the Hanes Collection, which was de- 
scribed in the last issue of THE ALUMNI 
Review. A third was the program of 
library cooperation between Duke and 
Carolina, by which each institution has the 
benefit of the book budget and the library 


services of the other. 
@ 


Blind Students 


The Law Library of the University of 
North Carolina has been made a depository 
of books for the blind given by the Library 
of Congress. To date 20 fundamental legal 
texts printed in Braille have been re- 
ceived. Ten libraries in the United States 
—one in each of the ten Federal Judicial 


Circuits—are to receive this gift. The Law 
Library of the University is the depository 
for the blind students in the Fourth Cir- 
cuit. 

It is a most interesting collection. Al- 
together there will be, when the project 
is finished, approximately 250 volumes. 
Naturally the books are large and bulky. 
As many as 22 volumes in Braille are some- 
times required to cover one medium-sized 
book in type. ‘The volumes require a shelf 
12 inches high and the full set, when re- 
ceived, will cccupy about 57 feet of shelf 
space. 

This collection will, in all probability, 
attract more blind students in this region 
to the study of law as a profession. 


In rHE CaroLina Room 


The Carolina Room in the University Library 
contains some fifty thousand items of North Caro- 
liniana. The collection is presided over by Miss 
Mary L. Thornton. Here pictured is a section of 
the shelves in the room and above them is a por- 
trait of John Sprunt Hill ?89, a patron and bene- 
factor of the North Carolina Collection and of 
the Library. 


R. B. Housg, 716 


° ——— 
Library Needs 


Leitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache 
und Litteratur, v. 48 (1926) to 
date. $150. 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
v. 1-46 (1884-1929) and all 
Beihefte prior to 1929. $450.00. 


Oh 


Visitors 

Two of the visitors during Commence- 
ment Week were former Librarians. Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson ’99, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity 1901-1932, is now Dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. Robert B. Downs ’26, Libra- 
rian, 1932-38, is now Director of the 
Libraries of New York University. 


Jumor Assistants 


Fewer students are enrolled in the sum- 
mer than in the regular year, but the sum- 
mer student bedy makes up in earnestness 
of purpose for what it lacks in numbers. 
Experience shows that the Library is ac- 
tually used as much during the summer as 
during one of the regular quarters. Sum- 
mer Schoo] students are earnest patrons. T’o 
serve them during the time when some of 
the regular staff is away, the Library has 
employed five junior assistants...One.is-an 
undergraduate, three are recent Library 
School graduates and one is an experienced 
librarian who is taking some additional 
work in the University. 


® 
Library Budget 


A financial report of the University for 
the last current year lists expenditures for 
the General Library as $104,115.88. Sal- 
aries of the staff amounted to $55,859.26; 
books and periodicals, $36,598.02; and all 
other expenses, $11,658.60. 


Correspondence 
Persons desiring information about the 
“Friends of the Library” should write Mrs. 


Lyman Cotten, the organization’s secre- 


tary. She may be addressed in Chapel Hill. 
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Friends of , 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI REVIEW, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. July, 1939. 


THE 


The Library S 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


“A book is the most exciting thing in the world. It is a microcosm, an 
universe in miniature. So small a thing in bulk, so vast in compass. A 
moving picture of shadow-shapes in time projected against the unending 
—ARCHIBALD HEnpDERson, 798 


screen of space.” 
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Gifts 

The papers of Colonel W. L. 
Saunders of North Carolina, an im- 
portant collection of manuscripts, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, have 
been given to the Southern Histor- 
ical Collection by the Misses Saund- 
ers of Durham. The old North 
Carolina newspapers, 139 issues, and 
a number of rare pamphlets from 
this collection have been filed in the 
North Carolina Room. 

Lassus, Orland de. Sammtliche 
Werke. Leipzig, Breitkopf, 1894- 
1900. 24 vols. Gift of Harold Cone, 
Assistant in the Department of 
Music. 


——— 
The Davie Copy 


A spectacular illustration of the service 
to history and the value to posterity of the 
great Collection of Southern History form- 
ing here is afforded by the so-called “Davie 
Copy” of the much-mooted “Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence.” This docu- 
ment is of particular interest to this Uni- 
versity. For it belonged to William Rich- 
ardson Davie, the “Father of the Univer- 
sity’; and was saved for posterity by David 
Lowry Swain, one of this institution’s 
greatest presidents. 

Ever since my student days here I have 
heard that the “Davie Copy” was some- 
where in our archives. I made repeated 
searches through the historical papers and 
documents preserved in the locked vault in 
the University Library on its old site, that 
of the present Hill Music Hall. When 
William Henry Hoyt, the author of the 
ablest book on the subject, The Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence (New 
York, 1907), was writing that book, he 
could not find the elusive document. Again 
and again I have been importuned to un- 
earth the “Davie Copy,” and reveal its 
salient features to the public. 

Of course it was here all the time. But 
it was of no service to anybody, since it 
was not, until recently, accessible to inves- 
tigators. It was included in a small collec- 
tion of letters, documents, and papers col- 
lected over a century ago for the purpose 
of vindicating the claim that on May 20, 
1775, the people of Mecklenburg County, 
through a convention of twenty-six dele- 
gates from thirteen militia companies, de- 


clared themselves free and independent of 
Great Britain. These papers and manu- 
scripts, together with various affidavits not 
now traced, were drawn upon in the prep- 
aration of the State Pamphlet, constituting 
the vindication of the above-described 
claim, published in 1831 during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Montfort Stokes. 


History of the “Davie Copy” 


John McKnitt Alexander, who claimed 
to be the secretary of the convention which 
was said to have sat at Charlotte on May 
19-20, 1775, was the custodian of the 
records of that convention. On April 6, 
1800, those records were destroyed in the 
burning of John McKnitt Alexander’s 
house in Mecklenburg. Mr. Alexander at- 
tempted to restore the records, partly from 
memory and partly, it may be surmised, 
from copies of portions of the records 
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Portion or “Davirt Copy” 


On such a controversial subject as the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence historians 
value all bits of documentary evidence. The 
“Davie Copy” of John McKnitt Alexanders 
recollections of the proceedings of the May 20, 
1775 meeting in Charlotte is one of the Univer- 
sity Library’s prize items in its Southern Historical 
Collection. Alexanders signature certifying the 
correctness “to the best of my recollection and 
belief” is seen at the right bottom of the sheet 
above. 


Si 


Library Needs 
For the North Carolina Collec- 


tion: 
A good file of old Elizabeth City 


or Edenton newspapers. 
ge et 


which escaped the fire. The result was a 
narrative of events in Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty covering a period of some six years, be- 
ginning with 1774, written out by Mr. 
Alexander and signed by him, bearing the 
date September 3, 1800. This document 
was sent by Mr. Alexander to General 
Davie. Following General Davie’s death 
in 1820, this document of two sheets, of 
which half the first sheet was missing, was 
turned over by General Davie’s son, Ma- 
jor William Davie, to Dr. Samuel Hender- 
son of Mecklenburg County. When ef- 
forts were made, some ten years later, to 
locate the basic documents on the subject, 
this “Davie Copy” was procured by the 
Hon. William Davidson, Member of Con- 
gress from Mecklenburg County, and 
turned over to Governor Stokes for use in 
preparing the State Pamphlet. Many years 
afterwards the documents on which the 
State Pamphlet was based were borrowed 
from the governor’s office in Raleigh by 
David L. Swain; and presumably have re- 
mained in Chapel Hill from that time until 
now. 


Significance of the “Davie Copy” 
On the last page of the “Davie Copy,” 
John McKnitt Alexander, referring to the 
text which precedes, records: ‘“Thus far 
from the Journals & records of sd. Com- 
mittee.’ In this preceding part is included 
the text of two resolves of the so-called 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
This appears to authenticate the text of 
two of the resolves and to demonstrate that 
the people of Mecklenburg County did 
declare themselves free and independent 
of Great Britain on May 19-20, 1775. 
—ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Correspondence 


Anyone wishing to know more about the 
“Friends of the Library” is asked to write 
the secretary of the organization, Mrs. 
Lyman Cotten, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from Tue ALumni Review, University 
of, North, Ganolina, Ghapel Hill. October, 1939. 
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Thesubrary 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


“The degree of emphasis placed on books and libraries is a practically in- 
fallible criterion of a university’s standing in the scholarly world. The 
guality of an institutions work can he accurately measured by the support 


which its library receives.” 


Recent Gifts 


1 Ivory grantha to be added to 
the Hanes Collection. The leaves 
are Palmyrah palm. Presented by 
Dr. W. P. Jacocks 04, Delhi, India, 
who has given the Library a num- 
ber of palm-leaf books. The writ- 
ing in them consists of ink rubbed 
into impressions made by a stylus. 
a te Ee a 
New Medical Librarian 

Better library service for the School of 
Medicine and Public Health began Sep- 
tember 1 when Miss Agnes Dolvin enter- 
ed upon her duties as the University’s 
first Medical Librarian. The School had 
a separate library before it was moved to 
its new quarters this summer, but the only 
assistance the faculty and their students 
had in using these materials prior to Miss 
Dolvin’s arrival came from untrained stu- 
dent assistants. 

The Medical Library consists largely of 
valuable sets of scientific journals. Its of- 
ficial name is The Charles E. Kistler 
Memorial Library of the Medical School. 
Mr. Kistler’s widow has made substantial 
contributions to the support of the library 
during the last two years. 


Departmental Libraries 


Altogether there are fourteen libraries 
on the campus. The main library is one 
of the fourteen—by far the largest, of 
course. ‘Ihe remaining special libraries 
are: Law, Commerce, Rural Social-Eco- 
nomics, Geology, Medicine and Public 
Health, Pharmacy, Chemistry, Physics 
and Mathematics, Botany, Zoology, Li- 
brary Science, Music, and the General 
College (special courses for freshmen). 

Special libraries outside the main build- 
ing are restricted to the laboratory 
sciences. and analogous fields—Music, for 
example. Inside or outside the main 
building, all libraries are under the con- 
trol of the University librarian. Such 
centralized administration coordinates the 
buying, organization, and provision for 
the use of all library materials which come 
to the University. 


Thomas Wolfe Manuscripts 


A movement intended to bring to the 
Library manuscripts of the late Thomas 
Wolfe was inaugurated early in June by 
a Chapel Hill committee with Paul Green 
as chairman. In the collection on which 
the University has a five-month option 
are the original handwritten manuscripts 
of Of Time and the River; a number of 
short stories and novelettes; many sketches, 
notes, and letters; and typescripts of two 
books, The Web and the Rock, recently 
published, and You Can’t Go Home 
Again, soon to be published. Of the 
twenty-five original manuscripts, only 
that of Look Homeward Angel is miss- 
ing. T’his manuscript was purchased by a 
friend of the Harvard University Library 
for $1,700, and is already in its new 
home in Cambridge. 


MepicaL LiBrary 


A view of the Charles E. Kistler Memorial 
Library of the Medical School. In the foreground 
ts Miss Agnes Dolvin, the Medical Librarian, 
a graduate of Agnes Scott College and the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University. For 
the past two and a half years Miss Dolvin has 
been a member of the library staff of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research in New 
York City. 


——Ropertr B. Downs 726. 
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Medical Library Needs 
Cellule, v. 1-47 (1884-1939). 
About $1300. 


Journal of Anatomy, v. 1-56 
(1866-1922). About $600. I 
New Station Wagon 
On September 15, the new station 


wagon made its first daily trip from the 
University Library to the Duke Library 
and back. The event marked an important 
step forward in the program of library 
cooperation with which the names of 
Robert B. Downs ’26, former Librarian, 
and Harvie Branscomb, Director of Duke 
University Libraries, are so closely as- 
sociated. Due to straitened library bud- 
gets, the two universities have had to 
depend heretofore on students traveling 
from one campus to another to carry inter- 
library loans. 


Library Exhibits, 1939-40 

A series of exhibits on ‘“‘Useful but 
Little-Known Library Materials” has been 
planned for the present school year. The 
first exhibit of the series, now on display, 
is devoted to the Congressional Record 
and illustrates how a topic may be fol- 
lowed in it from one session of Congress 
to another. Indexes to the Record are 
open and their use for reference purposes 
is illustrated. 

Not very exciting? Wait. The topic 
used to illustrate the importance of the 
Congressional Record is “Nazi Germany 
as Seen from the Floor of the United 
States Congress.” State papers not only 
carried stories of the exhibit; it claimed 
attention in editorial columns as well. One 
seized upon the speeches of the isolation- 
ists and saw the exhibit as a boon to 
American neutrality. Another seized upon 
the opposition to Hitler and saw it as a 
firebrand likely to inflame public opinion 
and send our  newly-arrived — students 
marching off to war. What mighty things 
stand leashed on dusty library shelves! 
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Friends of , 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI REVIEW, University 
of North Carolina; Chapel Hill, December, 1939. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


The library is the hub of the academic wheel. The investigator in the 
natural sciences works with his instruments of direct observation at his right 
hand and his library of current journals and authoritative compendiums at 
his left. A scientific library without a laboratory is sterile; a laboratory 
without a library is blind. 

—Joun F. Dasuteti, Kenan Professor of Psychology. 


Zoology Library Strengthened 
The Library received recently for the 


use of advanced students and scholars in 
zoology a valuable collection of books and 
pamphlets from the library of the late 
Professor Henry Van Peters Wilson, head 
of the Departments of Biology, first, and 
Zoology, later, from 1891 to his voluntary 
retirement from administrative work in 
1935, and an esteemed teacher to the time 
of his death last January 4. The collec- 
tion comprises over 200 books and mono- 
graphs carefully selected for their value 
in teaching and research and 7000 unbound 
pamphlets and reprints, mostly original 
contributions to scientific knowledge made 
by Dr. Wilson’s friends and acquaintances 
throughout the world from the latter part 
of the nineteenth century to the present 
time. 


Scientists Require Good Libraries 


The popular conception of a scientist 1s 
of a man who uses a laboratory, but not 
necessarily a library. It is easy to under- 
stand why the library is not taken into ac- 
count. The business of being a scientist— 
isn’t it to make new discoveries? Well, 
how can a man make’ new discoveries by 
sitting at a table and reading about the dis- 
coveries made by someone else? 

A man cannot qualify as a scientist 
until he acquires, by reading the published 
accounts of what other investigators have 
done, a background of the status of re- 
search in his particular field. As he puts 
together the findings of others and his own 
observations, some prodlem articulates it- 
self in his thinking. What is the solution? 
He may stumble on the answer accidentally 


Sa 


Recent Gifts 


The professional library of the late 
Professor Henry Van Peters Wil- 
son. Given by his children. 

9 volumes on the history and the 
ways of Quakers. Given by the 
Book Committee of the Religious 
Society of Friends of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity. 
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in his laboratory; but his first step, as a 
rule, is to go to his library, pull down his 
scientific journals and read everything that 
has been published—whether in America, 
Europe or Asia—on the subject under in- 
vestigation. Then one day—eureka! He 
has an idea. He experiments; the validity 
of his hypothesis is established; and the 


new discovery is ready to be announced. 


“Frontier of Science?—Library 
Asked to illustrate the role of the library 
in the scientific enterprise, Professor F. K. 
Cameron summarizes for Friends of the 
Library an important chapter in chemistry, 
beginning back in the nineteenth century 
when “the German chemist, Emil Fischer, 
inaugurated a campaign of research upon 
the sugars. A few of these were known and 
they had all been grouped in a class known 
as carbohydrates because each was composed 
of carbon united with hydrogen and 


ScrENTIST AT Work 


Robert Ervin Coker, Kenan Professor of Zool- 
ogy, at work in his laboratory. One of society’s 
most valued assets is the modern scientist. One of 
the heaviest items of expense in the Library budget 
is the qgournals used by the University’s scientists. 
The good scientist insists on knowing what his 
fellow scientists have done and are doing in lab- 
oratories the world over. 


oxygen, the latter in the proportions found 
in water, They did not contain water as 
such, however, and about the only clue to 
the structure of these compounds recorded 
in the literature was a group of observa- 
tions of an Italian chemist, Kiliani, that 
they formed ‘addition’ compounds with 
cyanides, a characteristic of ketones and of 
aldehydes. These addition compounds were 
prepared with difficulty and neither their 
physical nor chemical characteristics lent 
themselves to ready investigation. Some 
years after Fischer had started his work, 
an investigator at Leipzig, Curtius, work- 
ing in another field, and unrelated, made 
hydrozoic acid and found, incidentally, 
that it formed easily crystallized com- 
pounds with ketones.” 

It was the work of these two chemists, 
one a German the other an Italian, that 
furnished Fischer the clue he needed. He 
seized the clue, sugars were separated one 
from another and from adventitious ma- 
terials; and the way was opened up for one 
of the remarkable advances of modern 
science. By bringing together the best 
thought of men of all lands of all time, 
the published literature thus enabled the 
investigator to stand on the shoulders of 
other scientists and peer across the boundary 
of knowledge into the unknown. 


2 e 
His First Inter-Library Loan 

The story is going around the carrels 
that a graduate student needed a book not 
in the Library. Could it be borrowed from 
the Duke Library? It was not available 
there at the time. What about the Library 
of Congress? Both of its copies were do- 
ing duty outside Washington. Then to the 
student’s surprise the book was secured from 
a third library and placed in his hands in 
less than a week from the day he submitted 
his original request. 


@ 


Pharmacy Library Needs 


For a list of pharmacopoeias, hand- 
books and other works of reference 
submitted recently for purchase 
and for which funds are not avail- 
able. $124.00. 
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Friends of 4 
A Page of News and Notes “= 


Reprinted from THR*ALUMNI REVIEW for January, 1940. 
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The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


A university which does not consider the constant improvement of its 
library as one of its most important objectives is not worthy of the name, 
because the library 1s the very heart of all university instruction and research. 

—W. M. Dey, Kenan Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Quest for Obscure Books 

A recent 810-page doctor’s thesis de- 
votes a sentence to the ‘‘constant, cheer- 
ful service” of the University Library 
staff and bows with a special tribute “to 
Miss Georgia Faison, Reference Librarian, 
who never tired of seeking out obscure 
critical works for my use.” 

Last vear Miss Faison and her assistants 
in the Reference Department borrowed 
over 1,500 books from libraries in 29 
different states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, and Germany. Books are borrow- 
ed from other libraries when they are 
needed for purposes of research and when 
they are out of print or too expensive to 
purchase. 


Along Comes Maicrophotography 

Sometimes a library cannot afford to 
lend a book that is requested for use in 
another library. The book may be one of 
a few copies in existence—a_ treasure 
which, if lost in transit, would be irre- 
placeable for all time to come. Again, the 
book may be in such physical condition 
that it would fall to pieces under the 
strain of being. handled. 

Formerly the only course left to a 
scholar who needed a book which could 
not be lent to his library was to go to the 
library which had it. That was, and still 
is, expensive business. With the perfection 
of microphotography, the scholar is now 
able as a rule to secure the book on film, 
or to ask his librarian to secure it for him, 
at one to five cents a page. 


What Microphotography Ts 

The prefix micro in microphotography 
means small, little, and so microphoto- 
graphy signifies a process of reproducing 
written or printed material photographic- 
ally in a form which greatly reduces the 
image photographed. The film used is 
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Recent Gifts 

Le Pitture Antiche d Ercolano 
é Contorni. Naples, 1757. Four 
volumes. Given by Dr. George F. 
Horner. 
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similar in appearance to that used in the 
motion-picture industry. The pages of a 
book on film follow one another on a con- 
tinuous strip about as wide as two full- 
grown thumbnails) When wound on a 
spool the film may be stored or placed in 
a projector for use. The reader, instead 
of turning leaves, turns the crank of the 
projector each time he wishes to inch the 
film along to another page. 
° ° 

Microphotography Saves Space 

A book on microfilm takes up much less 
space than the same book printed on paper. 
Photographic technique has developed to 
the point that it is possible mechanically 
to reduce an entire book of 250 pages to a 
film three inches wide and five inches 
long, but such high reductions cannot be 
handled satisfactorily by existing reading 
machines. However, these machines do 


make it possible to use films which carry 
eight to sixteen pages of print to the inch. 
Standard reductions, such as these, mean 


that a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 


READING FROM Fi_M 

The machine pictured is a projector used in 
reading books-on-film. The small image on the 
film is enlarged by the projector so that the 
printed page which has been photographed is 
legible. G. F. Shepherd 234, in charge of micro- 
photography at the University Library, demon- 
strates the use of the machine. 


tionary can be photographed on a spool 
of film three inches in diameter. A stack 
of the New York Times for the World 
War years, measuring about twelve feet 
in height, can be stored away on film in 
less than one cubic foot of space—roughly 
2% of the printed area. The entire hold- 
ings of the University Library, number- 
ing some 370,000 volumes, would, reduc- 
ed to film, occupy about two cubic yards 
of space—about as much room as there is 
in a respectable clothes closet. 


Priceless Treasures Within Reach 
A member of the University Library 
staff, ranging through the libraries of 
southern states, has, with limited equip- 
ment, photographed hundreds of docu- 
ments which are essential to the research 
activities of the University but which are 
so rare that they seldom come up for sale 
cven at high prices. An American com- 
mercial firm supplies film copies of all 
books printed in English up to 1550, in- 
cluding books few hands and fewer pocket- 
books are able to touch, at a half cent a 
page when there are as many as a dozen 
subscribers. A printed edition of the NRA 
and AAA Hearings, covering in all some 
300,000 pages, would have cost half a 
million dollars. Mimeographing would 
have cost six thousand dollars. The Hear- 
ings were filmed and sold to about a dozen 
libraries for $400 a set, which did not 
include the Library at Chapel Hill. 


Library Films Safe 

Of the books in the University Library 
some 400 are on film. Resembling motion- 
picture film, they are non-explosive, less 
combustible than paper, and give off no 
gas in storage. Scratching and excessive 
dryness avoided, they will last as long as 
the best records paper ever made. 


xy ¢ 


Library Needs 

For additional photographic ap- 
paratus and reading machines to be 
used in making available books not 
otherwise within reach of scholars 


in Chapel Hill, $6,000. 
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Friends of pill 
A Page of News and Notes "=== 


Reprinted from THE ALUMNI REVIEW for February, 1940. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


Human beings are the dynamo that furnishes the power of a university ; 
but without a great library with its accumulations of human knowledge, 
accompanied by a wealth of raw source material furnishing ever-fresh 
information, the dynamo is sure to lose its power. 
—J. G. pERoutHac Hamitton, Director, 

Southern Historical Collection. 


The Story of the South 


A roll call of the men who have shaped 
the course of American history would in- 
clude Southerners, row on row. No sec- 
tion has played a more important role in 
the building of the nation than the South, 
and yet its story has never been fully 
told. Why? 

Dr Louis R. Wilson (University Li- 
brarian 1901-1932) posed that question 
in 1929 and answered it by saying that 
“the one fundamental cause has been 
that no individual or institution in the 
South has ever brought together in one 
great collection the materials—the books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, letters, diaries, 
and other human documents—on which 
to base the story.” 

Less than two years earlier, in Decem- 
ber 1927, plans for a Southern Historical 
Collection of national importance had 
been announced. Dr. J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, after years of deliberation, had 
measured strides with Time and had en- 
tered the race to save from oblivion the 
written records hidden in dust-covered 
boxes and attic trunks which tell the 
long, many-sided story of the South and 
its people. In 1929, Dr. Hamilton re- 
signed the headship of the Department 
of History to give more time to collect- 
ing, and since 1935 he has given full time 
to the undertaking. 


in Ten Brief Years 


Dr. Hamilton was appointed Director 
of the Southern Historical Collection in 
January 1930—just ten years ago. The 
collection then was still in the larval 
stage. Today there are in the Library 
annroximately 2,000,000 pieces of manu- 
script, and as many others have been 
promised. 


OO 


Recent Gifts 


ANSELMUS. Opera. Nuremberg, 
Casper Hochfeder, 1491. The 
first book from this press. Given 
by Dr. W. P. Jacocks. 
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The State’s Part 


For travel, salaries, and unusual pur- 
chases the sum of approximately $98,500 
has gone into the Collection in the last 
ten years. About two percent of this 
sum—roughly $2,000—has come from 
state funds. The rest has come out of 
special funds secured by gift. Even the 
manila folders used by WPA workers in 
organizing the Collection have been 
bought with gift money. 


Southerners Have Done It 


Few collections of library materials 
have so largely been built by gifts. Fam- 
ilies whose roots lie deep in the past 
have gladly committed generations of per- 
sonal correspondence to the vaults of the 
University Library where it will have an 
everlasting home, safe from fire, water 
and rats. Business establishments which 


A Trunk Fut or Hisrory 


Mrs. L. A. Cotten, who assists with the work 
of the Southern Historical Collection, is shown 
examining a trunk full of letters in process of 
being unpacked and arranged in permanent or- 
der. This trunk contains part of a collection of 
papers spanning the life of a North Carolina 
family from 1700 to 1920. 


have, over long years, helped shape the 
economic destiny of the South have fol- 
lowed suit, thus contributing their part 
of source material and at the same time 
saving themselves storage space. Friends 
of the Collection are spread across the 
Nation and cannot be completely listed; 
but among those who have shown keen 
interest in the undertaking are Burton 
Craige, Thurmond Chatham, Rufus L. 
Patterson, James A. Gray, George Ste- 
phens, John M. Morehead, Junius Par- 
ker, W. D. Carmichael, Kemp D. Lewis, 
Claiborn M. Carr, A. B. Andrews, Henry 
F. Shaffner, A. L. M. Wiggins, W. A. 
Whitaker, and the entire University Class- 
es of 1930 and 1932: Crucial rescues 
have, on separate occasions, been given 
the work by the late A. M. Kistler, Mrs. 
B. F. Bullard and John Sprunt Hill; the 
Carnegie Corporation has contributed two 
important grants; but the basic support of 
the Collection has come from a generous 
gift made by Mrs. Graham Kenan. Some 
of the benefactors—the late Foster A. 
Sondley and W. D. Pruden, Jr., for ex- 
ample—have made possible the acquisi- 
tion of unusual collections which could 
not be secured by gift. Others have given 
money for salaries, equipment and travel. 


The Next Step 


The work of the last decade has been 
done on faith, a shoestring, and as a re- 
sult of the intelligent cooperation of many 
people. The next step is to put the work 
on a stable financial basis. “I hope to 
live to see the day,” Dr. Hamilton says, 
“when the Collection will be so firmly 
and securely established that without Joss 
of faith or enthusiasm the work can be 
carried on with greater effectiveness and 
with larger results.” 


Library Needs 

For placing the work of the 
Southern Historical Collection on 
stable financial footing, assured an- 
nual income of $10,000. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprinted from THE ALUMNI REVIEW for March, 1940. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library, . 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


The humanities are the distilled essence of everything that has given 
intellectual and spiritual activities a meaning for civilization. The library 
is the only common storehouse for “those records which it is the business of 
the humanities to preserve and make clear to succeeding generations of men.” 


What Is a University Library? 


One way to describe a library is to 
define it as the organ through which the 
meaning of life today is read in the full 
context of all that has been found out 
before. The definition stresses the fact 
that the ends to be served by a library 
are anchored in human life. It looks 
toward an understanding of things, but 
recognizes that man’s quest for meaning 
has expressed itself in songs and sagas, in 
dreams and dramas, about as frequently 
as it has in more abstract intellectual sym- 
bols. It makes ready room for the thor- 
oughness of the specialist, but reflects an 
interest in balance and perspective. It 
focusses attention on the present, but im- 
plies that life at the moment lends itself 
to understanding most readily when 


grasped in the light of the past. 


The Role of the Humanities 


The definition is a reminder of the 
importance of the humanities in the life 
of people of gentle breeding within and 
without the walls of the University. “The 
task of the humanities”—writes the Di- 
rector. of the Council of 
Learned Societies—“‘is to recover all that 
may be recovered of the. spiritual expe- 
rience of mankind throughout the ages 
of human history and throughout the en- 
tire scene of human activity and to in- 
terpret this experience for the enrichment 
of life as it must be lived in the present. 
. .. The collective term ‘humanities’ re- 
- fers... to a vast and complex group of 
studies, many of which are highly special- 
ized, but all of which are related by a 


common ultimate objective—to contribute 


American 


to the recovery and interpretation of the 
spiritual experience of mankind.” 
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Recent Gifts 

Apollinaris Sidonius (Caius Sol- 
lius). Poema aurem et epistolae. UlI- 
rich Scinzenseler, Milan, May 4, 
1498. Given by Dr. W. P. Jacocks. 
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Experience Immortalized in Print 


The spiritual experience of mankind— 
where is it to be encountered? In part, 
of course, through personal acquaintance 
with the world’s /iving thinkers, poets, 
statesmen, and saints. At most such ac- 
quaintance, however, never reaches be- 
yond one’s own generation. The uttered 
experience of mankind, past as well as 
present, is to be found nowhere but in 
the world’s libraries. Books are the im- 
mortals among us which bring from all 
times and from all places what men have 
witnessed, imagined, and achieved. ‘To 
have the experience of the race before us 
we must have, not all of the books that 
have ever been produced, but a copy of 
each of the different books—especially the 
important ones 

“If we are to educate rather than train 
for democracy”—a highly respected Amer- 
ican leader writes—‘“‘the first essential to 
wisdom is perspective. Perspective is at- 
tained by broadening and lengthening ex- 
perience far beyond the boundaries either 
in time or-space of the life span of an 
individual. It must, therefore, be achieved 
through vicarious experience. ...” ‘The 


“For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe 
Come all this new corne fro yere to yere; 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere.” 

—Chaucer 


that have been produced. . 


—GeorceE R. Corrman, Kenan Professor of English. 


expense of a university library—and that 
expense is considerable—is part of the 
price civilized man is willing to pay 
rather than surrender the recorded ex- 
perience of the race. 
e e 

Humanities Serve All Students 

The University trains many specialists 
in the humanities. Its graduates occupy 
posts of leadership throughout the South 
and the nation. But in addition to being 
used as a field of specialization, the hu- 
manities are used as leaven to season train- 
ing in other fields. “We all recognize a 
difference’—a _ distinguished American 
university president once said—“between 
a lawyer and a jurist, between a physician 
and a biologist, between an engineer and 
a professor of physics . . . in short, be- 
tween a practitioner and a scholar in the 
corresponding field. . . . Fundamentally, 
it is a question of the mode of approach- 
ing the subject, whether as an art to be 
practiced or an intellectual region to be 
explored.” William James once remarked 
that he could, as a rule, pick out the men 
in his course on comparative anatomy and 
physiology who intended to be medical 
practitioners by a preoccupation with con- 
siderations of practical benefit which 
caused them to skip over the larger scien- 
tific aspects of the subject. Any subject 
—including the humanities—can be ap- 
proached with the restricted interest of 
the mere practitioner or the broad re- 
flective interest of the scholar. And the 
two approaches are not mutually exclu- 
sive. One of the ways the University 
seeks to encourage the more imaginative 
approach is by superimposing specializa- 
tion on as broad a cultural foundation as 
possible. The doctors and lawyers, bank- 
ers and teachers of tomorrow, it is be- 
lieved, will find themselves better fitted 
for life if they familiarize themselves with 
the literature and the ideas which have 
molded Western civilization. 


rr 
Library Needs 


An increase during the next bien- 
nium of $5,925 a year in the sum 
available for purchasing books in 
the humanities. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprinted from THE ALUMNI REVIEW for April, 1940. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 
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The true university of these days is a collection of books. 
—THomas CartyLe, Heroes and Hero Worship. 


Recent Gifts 
From Dr. Frederic M. Hanes: 


Winsuip, GEORGE PaRKER 


William Caxton and the First 
English Press, with an original leaf 
from Higden’s Po/ychronicon, print- 
ed by Caxton at Westminster in 
1482. This printing was done not 
more than eight years after the estab- 
lishment of the first English ‘press. 


STILLWELL, MarcarerT B. 


Gutenberg and the Catholicon of 
1460, with an original leaf from the 
Catholicon, printed in 1460. This 
work, supposedly printed by Johann 
Gutenberg, is among the first non- 
religious books to have been printed. 


AUGUSTINUS 

De Civitate Dei, printed in Venice 
by Nicolaus Jenson in 1475. This 
book is complete with a fine old 
leather binding and is one of the 
most beautiful books from the fam- 
ous Jenson press. 


AMEs, JosEPH 

Typographical Antiquities, 1785- 
1790, A history of printing in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, con- 
taining memoirs of the ancient 
printers and a register of the books 
printed by them. 


An ancient Peruvian Quipu, given 
to the Hanes Collection by Mr. John 
Wise of New York. The quipu, a 
system of recording facts or num- 
bers by means of colored, knotted 
cords, is supposed to have some 
astronomical significance. It is also 
thought of as a mnemonic device, 
and by some as a system of writing. 
In speaking of the Peruvians and the 
quipu, Dr. L. Leland Locke says, 
“Here is found the anomaly of a 
people with a highly complex civili- 
zation, particularly in governmental 
machinery, with a wealth of tradi- 
tion, with a peculiarly rich and ex- 
pressive language, but with no sys- 
tem of writing, either hieroglyphic 
or phonetic.” 


ee ———— 


500 Years of Printing 


The year 1440 is generally accepted as 
the date when the art of printing with 
movable type originated in Western Eu- 
rope. The 500 years from 1440 to 1940 
have brought many revolutionary inven- 
tions—the turbine, electric light, photog- 
raphy, airplane, radio—but perhaps none 
of them has produced cultural and social 
changes as far-reaching as the printing 
press. [he printed word has done more 
than anything else to banish ignorance and 
superstition, to spread ideas, and widen the 
circumference of civilization. 


Gutenberg Lecture 


Dr. George Parker Winship, “Dean of 
American Writers on the History of 
Typography,” delivered an address at Ger- 
rard Hall, Thursday evening, March 28th, 
on “Gutenberg and the Invention of Print- 
ing.’ The occasion was planned by the 
Division of Humanities as part of the 
University’s celebration of the first half 
millenium of printing. 

e e 
From Writing to Printing 

The theme of the present Library ex- 

hibit is the origin and spread of printing. 


Girt tro Hanes CoLLECTION 


Above is pictured a Quipu, one of the latest ad- 
ditions to the Hanes Collection for the Study of 
the Origin and Development of the Book. This 
particular item is a mnemonic device used by the 
ancient Peruvians to record numbers, facts and 
events. The cords were knotted and colored as 
a means of conveying meaning by a civilization 
that did not have printing and books. Mr. John 
Wise of New York made the gift to the Univer- 
sity through Dr. Frederic M. Hanes ’03, who had 
the Quipu handsomely framed before handing it 
to the University Library. 


One case contains examples of writing be- 
fore the invention of printing—ancient 
Babylonian clay tablets, writings on Egypt- 
ian papyrus, and beautiful parchment 
manuscripts in Latin. Another case con- 
tains an original leaf and a facsimile of a 
complete copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
printed at Mainz, Germany, between 1450 
and 1456. The four other cases trace the 
rapid spread of the new art over Western 
Europe to the close of the 15th century. 


500 Years of Book Production 


An Italian noble employed forty-five 
scribes and copied 200 volumes in two 
years—a little more than a book a year for 
each scribe. In 1938 America produced 
9,464 new books, with the total number 
of copies of these books reaching into the 
hundreds of thousands. 


Growing Hanes Collection 

In recent months a gratifying :umber 
of significant additions to the Hanes Col- 
lection have been made by friends of the 
Library. Earlier issues of THE ALUMNI 
Review have announced gifts of incun- 
abula made by Dr. W. P. Jacocks ’04, of 
Delhi, India. An ancient Peruvian Quipu, 
piatured on this page, was given by Mr. 
John Wise of New York City, through Dr. 
Frederic M. Hanes ’03, who had the 
Quipu handsomely framed before deliver- 
ing it to the Library. Interested in seeing 
the collection as well-rounded as possible, 
Dr. Hanes has in the last few weeks filled 
some important gaps himself. 

r) * 
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Library at Home 

The University Library is “at home” 
to Visitors always. Alumni and other friends 
are invited to visit the Library and see the 
interesting exhibits that are displayed in 
the cases of the ground and second floors. 
The Hanes Collection too may be seen by 
visitors who apply at the main circulation 


desk. 


——— 
Library Needs 


100 recent books of general in- 
terest for use in the Faculty Club 
Lounge in the Carolina Inn. 


——— 
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Reprinted from THE ALUMNI REVIEW for May, 1940. 


Pitends- olny 
A Page of News and Notes ~ 


Pal 
ros 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


A university if it is alive and vital must, like all other living things, have 
a center from which to draw its strength and sustenance. And such a center 
is its library. It’s as unpossible to think of a great university without a strong 
library as to think of a great athlete without a strong heart. 


Valuable Historical Documents 
The North Carolina Collection has re- 


ceived, as the result of an exchange of 
documents with the Supreme Court Li- 
branyy-Raleigh;—the following issues of 
Journal of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina: House Journal, 1812, 1816, 
1828, 1829, 1830; Senate Journal, 1816, 
1828, 1830. These early journals are 
among the rarest of the state’s documents 
and constitute a valuable addition to the 
University Library. 
e e 


Sir Walter Raleigh Collection 


Of all the library centers in the New 
World, none seems to be more appropriate 
as a center for collecting material by and 
about Sir Walter Raleigh than Chapel 
Hill. 

A modest but worthy beginning has al- 
ready been made. The Library has at 
present about one out of every four items 
listed in the best Raleigh bibliography. 

The collection should include writings 
of Sir Walter; all of the separate works, 
including magazine articles, written about 
him; all works on the Roanoke Island 
colonies; and such manuscripts or photo- 
graphic reproductions of manuscripts as 
can be located. 

e e 


Steadily Becoming History 
Conscious 

North Carolina is becoming increasing- 
ly interested in her history. The North 
Carolina Historical Society, a small band 
of intellectual aristocrats, was organized 
by President D. L. Swain in 1844 for the 
purpose-of preserving “one or more copies 
of every book, pamphlet, and newspaper 
published in this state since the first intro- 
duction of the press among us.” ‘The 
Society struggled along for years, was kill- 
ed by the War, rose again in 1875, and 
left some valuable historical material be- 


® ; ——* 
Recent Gifts 
Library of the late N. A. Ramsey 
coniaining state documents and 


other material of historical interest. 
Given by his daughters. 
eee Se ee ee 


hind it. But the development of the 
North Carolina Collection, as students and 
citizens know it today, had to wait until 
1907 when Louis R. Wilson, University 
Librarian, used the opening of a new li- 
brary building as the occasion to call at- 
tention to the need of preserving the rec- 
ords and the lore of North Carolina. The 
State rallied to his call. A prominent young 
statesman, John Sprunt Hill, provided en- 
dowment and later a curator. ‘he present 
collection of some 55,000 items, organized 
and indexed to facilitate use, is the re- 
sult. It is thus born largely of interest 
created in the last generation. 


The strength of the North Carolina 


Sir WaLTER RALEIGH 


Above is an early eighteenth century carved 
figure of Sir Walter Raleigh which stands in the 
North Carolina Room of the University Library. 
Iz was presented in 1931 by Colonel Owen 
Kenan 794. 


—Paut Green, ’21. 


Collection, outstanding in its field, is the 
result of patient acquisition of items which 
in themselves appear to be of little value 
but which in the mass are invaluable as 
contemporary records of the state and its 
people. Political tracts published in North 
Carolina stand on the shelves alongside 
bulky documents published by the several 
departments of the state government. The 
weekly newspapers are saved as well as the 
dailies. A typewritten report of the garden 
club comes next in the files after the re- 
port of the president of a large corpora- 
tion. The minutes of annual Baptist con- 
ventions are preserved the same as the 
minutes of the University Board of T’rus- 
tees and the imposing journal of the state 
legislature. 


The Whole State Benefits 


The correspondence files reveal that the 
North Carolina Collection is heavily used 
by those who need authentic information 
about the state. One folder contains a 
running story of a controversy between a 
Chamber of Commerce and a state depart- 
ment—and the information procured from 
the Collection sustained the position of 
the Chamber of Commerce. A publisher 
of a prominent newspaper writes in for 
material to be used in getting out a his- 
torical edition of his paper. An artist liv- 
ing in New York, commissioned ‘to paint 
a mural, appeals for aid in getting his 
North Carolina history straight. The 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina wishes 
an account of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the state capitol in Raleigh, and 
gets it. A railway official is supplied with 
old records dealing with his company 
which are needed now but which the com- 
pany itself had not deemed sufficiently 
valuable to keep. 

Nowhere has the influence of the Col- 
lection been more direct and unmistakable 
than in the field of creative writing. 
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Library Needs 


Harlow, Vincent, ed. Raleigh’s 
Last Voyage. Limited edition, Lon- 
don. Argonaut Press, 1932. 30s. 
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Reprinted from THE ALUMNI REVIEW for June, 1940. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


Books are the food of youth, the delight of old age, the ornament of 
prosperity, the refuge and comfort of adversity. 


Library Extension 


Library Extension is a department of 
the University Library which exists to 
bring the reading facilities enjoyed by 
those living on the campus to the mail- 
boxes of the citizens of the state. 

Books are loaned for the use of the indi- 
vidual. Any book in the University Li- 
brary, which has approximately 375,000 
volumes, may be borrowed if special con- 
ditions or circumstances do not require it 
to remain in Chapel Hill. As an example, 
rare books which might suffer damage in 
transit are held in Chapel Hill as are also 
less valuable books in active daily use by 
faculty and students. 

Very little publicity has been given to 
this service to the individual, because the 
present budget for books of the sort usual- 
ly sought by citizens of the state is usually 
under considerable strain. However, every 
request which comes to the Library is given 
a cordial reception and a genuine effort is 
made to meet it. 

e ) 


Study Clubs 


The best known service of the Library 
Extension Department is that given study 
clubs which use bulletins published by the 
Library. These bulletins each contain a 
stimulating outline of an interesting sub- 
ject and are so prepared as to open up for 
further study the best literature dealing 
with the subject. The series of bulletins 
now available provide programs for study 


en-a-widevariety of topics such as Modern 
Poetry, Books of Travel, Current Fiction, 


Biography, American Regionalism, Geor- 
gian Art, Drama, and Music. 

With the aid of these study outlines, 
each club plans its program in its own 
way. Most clubs select one study outline 
for the year, pay the regular registration 
fee, and) receive in return ten “copies of 
the outline and on loan without further 
charge, all of the books listed therein as 


SS SSE 
Recent Gifts 


$25,000 for the purchase of 
Latin American works. Given by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

$20,000 for the Southern His- 
torical Collection. 


cc crs 


special references. However, some clubs 
select chapters from different bulletins, 
while others choose only certain chapters 
from one bulletin. In either of the two 
latter cases, the club buys as many pro- 
grams as it wishes at 25c each and pays a 
rental fee of 50c for the books in each 
chapter. 

The popularity of the series of bulle- 
tins prepared by the Library is shown by 
the use made of them by groups outside 
the State of North Carolina. Registration 
costs $7.00 in North Carolina, $10.00 
elsewhere. In spite of this difference, the 
number of clubs outside the state was last 
year almost twice as large as the number 
within the state. 

Some of the service is quite personal. 
Help is given in suggesting topics for clubs 
or individuals and reading lists are pre- 
pared on these topics, or on topics chosen 
independently. Informal reading lists are 
now available on South America, Finland, 
and Denmark, current fiction and _biog- 
raphy, rural North Carolina. Books, maga- 
zine articles, and pamphlets are loaned for 
the preparation of papers on special topics. 


Tuey ExTEND THE LIBRARY 


Miss Elinor Walters (seated) answers ques- 
tions by mail, handles all individual requests 
for books. Mrs. N. B. Adams (standing) is in 
charge of library extension club work, sharing 
the task of administering the entire Department 
with Miss Annie Pickard in 1939-40. The tall 
stack of books on the table is being sent to a 
summer camp in the mountains. The manilla 
envelopes back of the scales contain bulletins 
which are ready to be mailed out to study clubs. 


—CICERO, 


West Jefferson, N. C. 
“Let me express my appreciation for 
the prompt and thorough service rendered. 
Those who have never used the extension 
division of the University Library are 
missing a real service. If I could not call 
upon you in case of emergency, I would 
be at a loss on many occasions.’ 


New Bern, N. C. 

“Thank you for your interest in the 

work I am doing. I am sure there are few 
libraries that serve their users so well.” 


Charlotte, N. C. 

“To learn of the splendid service of- 

fered by the University Library was quite 

a relief. I am sending you a list of books 

in order of preference. Will you please 
send me three of them?” 


Windsor, N. C. 

“T am an invalid and hope to do a lot 

of reading and will appreciate your help. 

I am interested in books on the life of Jef- 
ferson, Lee, Lincoln and others.” 


Jackson Springs, N. C. 

“TJ am a busy woman, and read for 

recreation in the few minutes leisure I 

can find in the day. You are helping me 
Jots:* 


Sorrento, Florida 
“T am two and a half miles from Sor- 
rento, which is a crossroads store and a 
postofice, and eight miles from Mount 
Dora, which has such a small collection of 
books in the local library and lending li- 
braries as to be almost negligible. Your as- 
sistance in a place like this is invaluable 
and I am very grateful.” 


Library Needs 


$400 a year for the biennium, 
1941-43, for the Library Extension 
Department to purchase books on 
education requested for use by the 
teachers of the state. The library’s 
books on education, now widely cir- 
culated, would be used even more 
if the collection were first built up 
and then kept up to date. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprinted from THE ALUMNI REVIEW for July, 1940. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


In the light of recent developments it would seem that the hope of civiliza- 
tion lies in the New World. Cultural relations between the Americas are 
therefore more important now than ever before. 
—Srtrurois E. Leavitt, Professor of Spanish, 


Our Neighbors’ Books 


A recent announcement of a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to purchase 
books dealing with the life and literature 
of Latin Americans brings to a climax 
several months of planning, The grant 
is the result of -a-cooperativey agreement 
between Duke, Tulane, and North Caro- 
lina. After canvassing the interests of the 
three faculties, it was agreed that Duke 
would take as its special province all 
Portuguese literature, including Brazilian 
studies, diplomatic papers, public docu- 
ments, and the cultural history of the 
colonies. Tulane will concentrate on the 
influence of United States literature on 
Hispanic American literature, modern- 
ism, and the relation of Spanish and In- 
dian languages. North Carolina will, in 
turn, devote special attention to bibli- 
ography, library science, folklore, and con- 
stitutional history. Of course, certain gen- 
eral works will be secured by all these uni- 
versities. 

In order to distribute responsibility for 
covering the entire field more or less sys- 
tematically, it was also agreed that each 
university would undertake to collect the 
printed literature of broad geographical 
areas. Duke will take Brazil, Colombia, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador; Tulane the middle 
American region and Venezuela; North 
Carolina the rest of South America— 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile. 

If one university has an opportunity to 
secure an important work not in its field, 
the purchase will be made only after con- 
sultation with the university in whose 
province it belongs. 

Each scholar who is considering an ap- 
pointment at one of the cooperating uni- 
versities will, if his work falls in this de- 
partment, be informed of the agreement. 
By such procedure, the present fields of 
interest will not be altered through 
changes in personnel. 


Recent Gifts 


The Common School Journal, 
Volume I, November 1838-Decem- 
ber 16, 1839. Given by Mr. Alex- 
ander B. Andrews. 
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Books Published for $5.50 


At the end of an extended period of 
study, a Committee representing the fac- 
ulty and the Library has submitted to the 
Dean of the Graduate School a plan 
whereby theses can be published on film. 
Basing estimates on the average length of 
theses over a period of years, the Com- 
mittee found that a student’s work can be 
published for the small sum of $5.50. 
This charge would cover the cost of film- 
ing the thesis and the copyright fee 
($2.00). 


Since publication at this figure is with- 
in the reach of the average student it has 
been recommended that all doctoral and 
selected master’s theses not otherwise pub- 
lished be published on film with notice 
of its availability on film being given in 
Research in Progress. 


Famous TirLe Pace 


Above is the title page of one of the most 
famous school periodicals of the 1800's. It is 
The Common School Journal, published between 
November 1838 and December 1852 by Horace 
Mann, one of the early champions of popular 
education. Recently, Alexander B. Andrews 793, 
of Raleigh, gave the Library a complete set of 
Volume I. The Library is trying to build up com- 
plete sets of periodicals and early numbers are 
invariably welcome as gifts. 


Microphotography Laboratory 


Enlarged quarters for microphotography 
have been arranged and equipped on the 
third floor of the Library. Heretofore, 
the only space available for a -laboratory 
has been an uncomfortably small room 
near the Reference Desk on the second 
Aloor. 


What North Carolina Publishes 


Every state has numerous departments. 
Many of them prepare at regular or ir- 
regular intervals material for publication. 
It is difficult for anyone interested in 
these publications to keep up with them 
unless there is available somewhere a list 
of publications issued. The State of 
North Carolina has at present no way of 
telling what it is publishing, but the Uni- 
versity Library is undertaking a service 
which will assist those who wish to keep 
up with North Carolina documents. 
Through the generous cooperation of Mr. 
C. C. Holder, of the State Department of 
Purchase and Contract, a quarterly list of 
current publications is being compiled. 
The mimeographed list may be secured 
regularly on application. 


Librarians Change 

The University Library Staff regrets the 
departure this summer of Dr. Carl White, 
who has served as head of the Library and 
its multitudinous activities for the past 
several years. 

A new Librarian has not yet been named 
but the work of the Library will continue 
this fall under the supervision of O. V. 
Cook, who has been placed in charge since 


Mr. White’s departure. 
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Library Needs 

Any volumes of T'he Common 
School Journal. Duplicates can be 
used in effecting exchanges with 
other libraries. The Library is try- 
ing to build up complete sets of peri- 
odicals in various subject fields and 
earlier numbers are almost invariably 
welcome as gifts. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI REvIEW, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, October, 1940. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


From the invention of printing with movable type came first the Bible in 
Latin, soon followed by the works of Roman writers and of contemporary 
authors. These early books are not only rare treasures for a library but are 
also useful in recreating the life of other centuries and other civilizations as 
well as practical for the study of early editing, publishing and the graphic 


arts. 


“Cradle Books” 


When someone boasts that the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has the largest col- 
lection of “incunabula” of any American 
state university, a knowing librarian or 
book-collector would nod pridefully—but 
the layman alumnus might wonder what 
“incunabula” means! 

Translated from Latin to English, it 
means ‘“‘cradle books”; and that in turn 
would be explained as the earliest examples 
of printed books, that is, books printed be- 
fore January 1, 1501. 

e * 
The Hanes Collection 

Carefully shelved in an upstairs room 
of the University library are 536 incun- 
abula ‘items’? which make up the famous 
Hanes Collection given in 1929 by the 
Hanes family as a memorial to John Wes- 
ley and Anna Hodgin Hanes. 

Here in these valuable pages can be 
traced the history of writing and printing. 
The books come from the shops of 210 
different printers in 43 towns of eight 
countries. Latin is the most prevalent 
language, for 479 of them are in that ton- 
gue. Phen there are 30 in Italian, 17 in 
German, four in Dutch, two in English, 
two in Hebrew, one each in French and 
Greek. 

e e 
Reaily Unique 

Two of the items are said to be the only 
known copies in existence today. One of 
© —___—__—_—_—_—® 

Recent Gifts 

Numerous books and manuscripts 

added by Burton H. Smith and 
Miss Lena Smith to the Peter FE. 
Smith and Burton-Young manu- 
script collections. 

$250 from the Division of Co- 

operation in Education and Race 
Relations for the purchase of 
books on the Negro. 


28 volumes of general literature 
from the library of the late 
Reverend Robert Brent Drane. 
Given by his family. 

36 volumes on psychology and re- 
lated subjects. Given by Dr. 
English Bagby. 

Oo 


—G. A. Harrer, Department of Classics 


these is a smal] Latin grammar by Nicholas 
Perottus printed in Florence, Italy by 
Bartolommeo di Libri in 1479—some 13 
before Columbus ever discovered 
America and found a place for this par- 
ticular item to be stored in the year 1940! 
It was evidently owned by a small Italian 
boy who left his finger prints and draw- 
ings in red ink on the pages more than 400 
years ago. 


vears 


Book About Books 

So great an interest has been shown in 
this unusual collection that Olan V. Cook, 
Acting Librarian, has recently compiled a 
book listing the 536 individual items with 
descriptions of authors, printers and dates. 
This will be available for other libraries 
and students of old and rare books. 

The oldest bit of incunabula listed is 
a page from the famous Guttenberg Bible, 
printed in Mainz, Germany in 1456— 
the first major book ever to be printed. 

Another early item of considerable in- 
terest is the Nuremberg Chronicle, a his- 


Lisrinc INCUNABULA 


Here is Assistant Librarian O. V. Cook show- 
ing proofs of the recently printed list of rare old 
books of the Hanes Collection at the University 
Library to E. G. Harrington, foreman at the 
Orange Printshop, where the list was set up. The 
modern linotype machine contrasts sharply with 
the old fifteenth century books owned by the 
Library which were laboriously printed in the 
earliest days of the printing press. 


tory of the world up to 1493. It is charm- 

ingly illustrated with woodcuts, including 

scenes of the creation, one showing Adam 

being created from the clay and another 

showing Eve coming out of Adam’s ribs. 
e e 

Sample Items 

There is a 1472 book of sermons which 
was one of the earliest printings in Rome, 
a copy of Livy printed in Venice in 1470, 
a collection of lives by Paraldus printed 
in Basel, Switzerland in 1469, an early 
French ‘Mirror of ‘Human Life’’ printed 
in Paris in 1472. 

One leaf from the ‘Polychronicon”’ 
printed at Westminster, England in 1482 
comes from the shop of William Caxton, 
first English printer. Another early Eng- 
lishman, Wynkyn de Worde, is represent- 
ed by a copy of the “‘Polychronicon”’ print- 
ed in 1495. It has drawings of musical 
notes in the text which describes how 
Pythagoras heard hammers striking on an 
anvil and weighed the hammers to ascer- 
tain the musical notes. 

° e 
Three Mysteries 


Three of the 536 incunabula are still 
not assigned to any printer and cannot be 
located in any other catalogues or lists. 
They were undoubtedly printed in the 
fifteenth century, Mr. Cook says, and may 
turn out to be unique copies. 

In a foreword to the Cook listing, 
Romance Language Professor Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr. tells the history of the Hanes 
Collection, the securing of the nucleus of 
the collection from the late Rev. Aaron 
Burtis Hunter of Raleigh, an Episcopal 
clergyman who had travelled extensively 
in Europe, and later additions. He also 
cites its value to the University and its 
usefulness to the Library School and the 
Departments of Romance Languages, Ger- 
man, English and Classics. 


o 


i Library Needs 


Spanish incunabulum to fill in a 
serious gap in the collection of 
fifteenth century printing. 


Hampstead edition of Keats, An 
eight-volume limited edition by 
Scribner’s. $92.50. 
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Friends of Miley 
A Page of News and Notes "==" 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI ReEvinw, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hiil, November, 1940. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


The worth of a University to its State or Nation depends less wpon the 
character of its class room lectures than upon the character and use of its 


libraries. 


—W. F. Proury, Department of Geology and Geography 


Departmental Libraries 

Not all the University’s books and pam- 
phlets and magazines are housed in the 
main Library. Scattered through the class- 
room buildings are ‘“‘departmental librar- 
ies,” located so that students in any special 
field of work and research will have their 
source-books immediately at hand. 

Lawyers, for instance, have their law- 
books, right by their side in the depart- 
mental library of Manning Hall. Com- 
merce students have theirs; med students, 
biologists, chemists, physicists—al] have 
their particular books easily accessible. 

e e 

Books and Stones 


In the field of Geology and Geography, 
students have need not of stones alone, but 
also of books. So Dr. W. F. Prouty, De- 
partment Head, sees to it that the special 
Geology Departmental Library on the 
second floor of New East under the direc- 
tion of Miss Edith Averitt has just what 
his students need. 

There are about 10,000 volumes and 
nearly an equal number of maps. The 
books are largely sets of journals or federal 
and state survey reports. Most of these are 
in fields of Geology and Geography, but 
some are in related subjects such as Mining, 
Engineering, Ceramics and Soils. There 
are trade journals of Mining, Quarrying 
and Petroleum. Relatively few textbooks 
are in the library but available bibliogra- 
phies are included. 

e e 
Western Hemisphere 

Foreign literature is not sufficiently com- 

plete. A few European journals are pre- 


sent and scattered Canadian, Central and 
South American publications. One of the 


Recent Gifts 


Books and Pamphlets from the li- 
brary of the late Collier Cobb. 


Books and periodicals from Col. 


Joseph Hyde Pratt. 
Pamphlets from W. F. Prouty. 
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policies of the Department is to enlarge 
and complete western hemisphere geolo- 
gical and geographical publications as soon 
as possible. 
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All About Fossils 

The library is building up a special col- 
lection of literature on the fossils of the 
coastal plain of the southeastern states. 
This will be of particular interest to alumni 
students of Geology under the late Dr. 
Collier Cobb, who used to explain so gra- 
phically about the triassic inland sea that 
once came to the bottom of the hill where 
Gimghoul Castle now sits and where the 


once-famous freshman rock pile gave way 


to a stone seat honoring President Battle. 
One of the interesting old textbooks in 


In Geotocy Lisrary 


Dr. W. F. Prouty, Head of the Department 
of Geology and Geography, is seated in the 
Geology Departmental Library using one of the 
books to check actual geological specimen. 
Various departments of the University take 
special pride in their departmental libraries 
which bring the laboratory and the book closer 
together. Here are made available for students 
the very books and periodicals of the subject 
for which they may have urgent need as refer- 
ences at any moment while they are engaged in 
scientific research. 


the library was written by the late Elisha 
Mitchell, published in 1842 and entitled: 
“Elements of Geology, with an Outline 
of the Geology of North Carolina for the 
Use of Students in the University.” 

@ ° 
Statue and Portraits 


T'wo prized possessions of the Geology 
Departmental Library are a statue of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and a portrait of Dr. Col- 
lier Cobb. The statue is a copy of R. Tait 
McKenzie’s “The Youthful Franklin” and 
was always admired by Dr. Cobb. In 1929 
it was purchased at a cost of $1,000, half 
of which was contributed by Mrs. Kath- 
arine Pendleton Arrington of Warrenton 
and the other half raised by Dr. Cobb from 
his former students, alumni friends and 
the geology faculty. 

Over the famous statue hangs a portrait 
of Dr. Cobb painted by the artist, William 
Steene, who formerly lived in Chapel Hill. 

° ° 


Books and the Blockade 


In the various scientific departmental 
libraries of the University there is alarm 
these days that important foreign books 
and periodicals cannot be secured on ac- 
count of the war in Europe and the Bri- 
tish blockade. 

The English journals are continuing to 
come through, but many other foreign 
works cither cannot be obtained at all or 
come through to the United States very 
late. 
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Geology Library Needs 


A catalogue of foraminifera. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 
$100. 

A complete set of monographs of 
the Paleontological Society ot 
London. 

A new Webster's International Dic- 
tionary. 

A set of Encyclopedia Britannica, 

At least $100 for travel books for 
Dr. Emory’s courses. 
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Friends of 
A Page of News and Notes 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI REVIEW, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, December, 1940. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


“When people are burning books in other parts of the world, we ought 
to be distributing them with greater vigor; for books are among our best 
allies in the fight to make democracy work.” 


Books, Books 


The new university library was dedi- 
cated October 19, 1929. The book stor- 
age space was not completed at that time; 
approximately five floors of stacks were 
left without shelving. It was thought that 
there would be enough room for about 
twenty-five years’ book additions. Nine 
years later all the old shelving had been 
over-crowded with books and two of the 
stack floors had been installed and entirely 
filled. For the past two years incoming 
books have been stored in the aisles of the 
stacks, on ramps, in corners, and in other 
places entirely inaccessible and unknown 
to students, faculty, and in many cases 
even to the librarians. The additional 
stack levels cannot be equipped until the 
Library School can be moved to new quar- 
ters. The Library School cannot be moved 
until a new wing is added to the building. 

The library is growing at the rate of 
about 20,000 books each year. Trans- 
lated into shelves this means about 1,000 
three-foot shelves are needed for one 
year’s growth. In terms of comparative 
distance it will be necessary to have one 
continuous shelf reaching from the Old 
Well down Cameron Avenue to the cor- 
ner of the Arboretum, thence north on 
Raleigh Street to the President’s home, 
and west up Franklin Street well past the 
Episcopal Church. 


e e 
Southern Manuscripts 


Within the eleven-year period since the 
library was built, the bulk of the 2,000,- 
000 Southern Historical Manuscripts has 
been collected and stored in the library. 


Recent Gifts 


From the estate of Shirley Car- 
ter of Baltimore, 975 books, two 
book cases, and five pictures. 

From Captain Emmet C. Gud- 
Perm aN.) 275 books: 

From Roanoke Island Colony As- 
sociation, $1,500 for a Sir Walter 
Raleigh Memorial. 
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—Joun W. STUDEBAKER 


These priceless contemporary records from 
which the future history of the South and 
nation will be written are available for 
the use of scholars and research workers 
only under the most undesirable condi- 
tions that is, in improperly lighted, ill 
ventilated storage rooms. There is not 
even an ofhce for the director. 


e e@ 
Documents 


Since the library building was dedicated, 
the University has been chosen by the 
Social Science Research Council and the 
American Library Association as a region- 
al depository for the official publications 
of the national government, the 48 states, 
and cities, towns, lodges, churches, and 
other organizations. Literally tons of 
these records of great importance to his- 
tory, political commerce-eco- 
nomics, and law have been brought into 
the library. For well over a year there 
have been no shelves for this type of ma- 
terial and yet it comes in ever increasing 
quantities. 


science, 


Crowvep Lisrary ! 


This picture shows the serious lack of space in 
the University Library, where many books have 
to be piled upon the floor in the aisles on account 
of lack of space in the regular stacks. 


Library School 

Within two years of the dedication of 
the new library building a School of Li- 
brary Science was added to the univer- 
sity’s expanding curriculum. The two up- 
per levels of the book stacks were: convert- 
ed into a study hall, lecture room, faculty 
offices, and a suite of seminar rooms was 
taken for the administrative offices of the 
school. The two stack levels are now 
needed for books. 


Hanes Collection 


At the dedication of the library build- 
ing the gift of the Hanes Foundation for 
the Study of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Book was announced. ‘This 
Foundation has developed one of the 
finest collections of fifteenth-century 
printing owned by American educational 
institutions. This collection continues in 
its makeshift quarters of two small rooms 
on the upper floor of the library. 


Periodical Department 


How many magazines can you name? 
You will be pretty good if you get more 
than one hundred. Last year the library 
received numbers from 4,159 periodical 
publications. The holding of a large num- 
ber of these issues until the volume is com- 
plete, checking for binding, cataloging, 
and serving the public is done in one small 
room so filled with desks, tables, and other 
equipment that to make one’s way about 

(Continued on back page) 
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Library Needs 

Two wings of four floors each to 
care for pressing need for expansion 
of Southern Historical Collection, 
Library School, Documents Depart- 
ment, Commerce Collection, Per- 
iodical, Order, and Catalog Depart- 
ments, Extension Library, and 
North Carolina Collection. 

Erection of a supplementary stack 
section that can be equipped an- 
nually as need arises. 
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Friends of Library 

(Continued ) 
is a very difficult task. At least one floor 
of a new wing should be given over to the 
periodical department. 


Catalog Department 


Practically all the books that come into 
a library should go through the Order De- 
partment for accessioning and other rec- 
ord work and to the Catalog Department 
for processing or making available for use 
through the card catalog. Owing to in- 
adequate staff and very crowded quarters, « 
many thousands of books do not receive © 
the attention they need and consequently 
the students, faculty, and residents of the 
state and nation are unable to realize the 
benefit of the resources of the library. 
A whole floor of a new wing is needed 
for the Order and Catalog Departments. 


Extension Library 


Thousands of individuals, quite re- 
moved from library centers are able to 
share in the book collection at Chapel Hill. 
A postal card or letter to the Extension 
Department of the Library is all that is 
needed to start a group of well selected 
books to the home or club hundreds of 
miles away. The work and book collec- 
tion of the Extension Library has grown 
until the present quarters are uncomfort- 
ably small. 


e e 
North Carolina Collection 


At this time there is no greater collec- 
tion of North Caroliniana in existence 
than that at Chapel Hill. New funds 
commemorating the life and achievements 
of beloved individuals connected with the 
state are announced frequently; more 
books, pamphlets, clippings, and maps are 
added daily. The use of the collection in- 
creases each month. This collection should 
have a home in one of the proposed new 
wings with ample space for exhibits, a 
large well lighted reading room, and of- 
fice and work space for the custodian. 


e e 
Commerce Library 


Since the library was dedicated in 1929, 
the Department of Economics and Com- 
merce has grown more rapidly, probably, 
than any other division of instruction on 
the campus. Several years ago it was found 
necessary to divide the current library 
materials, moving the books used by the 
undergraduates from the Commerce Read- 
ing Room to the main Reserve Room. In 
addition to the unsatisfactory situation of 
a divided collection, the work in the Re- 
serve Room has increased to the point 
where it is almost impossible to meet the 
demands. A separate unit for Commerce 
should be established on a floor of a new 
wing. 
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Friends of 4g 
A Page of News and Notes 


— 


Reprint from THE ALUMNI REVIEW, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, January, 1941. 


The Library 


About Books and Chapel Hill 


Address all correspondence concerning Friends of the Library to Mrs. Lyman Cotten, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 


“Civilisation to-day is based upon books. By means of books men share 
their ideas and achievements, bridge time and space, and maintain the free 
discussion upon which all progress depends.” 


Feeling at Home 


When the 110 South Americans visiting 
the University this winter walk into the 
University Library, they should feel very 
much at home, for prominently on display 
will be many of the Library’s books about 
South America, books written by South 
Americans and books in Spanish, including 
a popular two-volume edition of Gone 
With the Wind (which is better known 
down South American way as Lo que el 
viento sé llevo). 

Any visiting Peruvians might even recog- 
nize ‘the Library building, for in a recent 
number of the Boletin Bibliografico of 
Lima, Peru, there appeared a picture of the 
Carolina Library in connection with a 
proposal for a new building at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, one of the two 
oldest universities in the western hemis- 


phere. 
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Recent Gifts 


200 fare books and pamphlets in 
German dealing with the history of 
the theatre and dramatic art, by 
Mr. John H. Winge of Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

From the library of Holland 
Thompson, ’95, given by his son Lau- 
rence, ’29, 80 volumes including 
new and unused authors’ limited edi- 
tion of Dictionary of American 
Biography, Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, and a complete set 
of the Chronicles of America. 

The Walker Diary, given by Mr. 
J. Henley Walker of Richmond, 
Virginia, composed of 7 volumes 
covering the period 1825-1866, on 
the plantation in King and Queen 
County, Virginia. This is one of the 
most unique plantation records and 
accounts in the Southern Historical 
Collection. 

For the Sir Walter Raleigh Me- 
morial, 17 rare and important books 
by and about Sir Walter Raleigh, 
given by Mr. James Webb Cheshire 
of Hillsboro, as a memorial to his 
father, Bishop Joseph Blount 
Cheshire, and his father’s cousin, 


Dr. Robert Brent Drane. 
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—Mr. Durr CooPErR 


Imports from the South 

Rapid expansion is being planned for 
the University’s collection of books from 
and about South America. Just recently 
arrangements have been completed for the 
purchase in Chile of a private library of 
about 2,500 volumes with funds received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for the 
purchase of Latin American books. 

When these books arrive in the United 
States, the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington will select and pay for the items it 
does not have; the rest will be divided 
among the libraries of Carolina, Duke and 
Tulane according to a cooperative agree- 
ment among these three institutions. 

e e 
Book Worries 

What is bothering both the library staff 
and faculty members of the Spanish De- 
partment is a plan for getting the books 
checked so far away, packed properly and 
shipped to Chapel Hill. 

One trouble about books from Latin 
America is that they almost invariably 
come in paper bindings. The cost of bind- 
ing is much higher in the United States 
as Latin American binding is done in small 
establishments and by hand. However, it 
is again difficult to make arrangements for 
binding so far away. 


SourTHWARD Went “G W T W” 


“Gone with the Wind? has invaded South 
Above are seen several examples of 
paper-bound novels, printed in Spanish, recently 
received in the University Library as part of its 
South American collection. The two volumes at 
the center above are “Lo que el viento se llevo,” 
which a freshman taking Spanish might translate 
“that which the wind carried away,’ but which 
in reality is Margaret Mitchell’s wellknown book. 


America! 


No Catalogues 


There are many second-hand bookstores 
in Latin America where books can be sec- 
ured at ridiculously low prices—but the 
stores that offer the best bargains never 
issue catalogues. It is usual, explains Spanish 
Professor Sturgis Leavitt, for the custom- 
ers to regatear (haggle) and reduce the 
prices greatly by such amenities! 

Publishers in the United States would 
like to establish a market for their books 
in South America, but the exchange is not 
favorable to such an arrangement. A three- 
dollar book here would cost in Chile about 
90 pesos, whereas a translation of Gone 
With the Wind in two volumes costs only 
40 pesos, less than 70 cents a volume. 


Magazines Too 

The University Library is also acquir- 
ing a great many current magazines through 
exchange with Latin American universi- 
ties. This has required considerable cor- 
respondence, much of it conducted in 
Spanish, Library officials have frequently 
called in language experts from the Span- 
ish Department for a bit of assistance. 


Just recently an Inter-American Insti- 
tute has been set up at the University to 
make as many contacts with Latin America 
as possible. One of the most significant 
phases of the Institute’s work will of course 
be the winter “summer school”? of over 
100 South American students here from 
January 18 to March 1. The Library, 
with its present stock of Latin Americana 
and with its intention to increase the col- 
lection rapidly, is cooperating with the 
Institute. 


eG 
if Library Needs 

$1,000 to bind about 2,500 Latin 
American books. 

An additional member of the li- 
brary staff to catalog about 1,500 
Latin American books each year. 

Dictionaries of anonymns and 
pseudonymns from Argentina, Chile, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

About $1,000 to complete sets of 
Medina bibliographies. 
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